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Art. 1. — 1. An Inquiry into the Importance of the Militia 
to a free Commonwealth ; in a Letter from William H. 
Sumner, Adjutant General of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, to John Adams, late President of the United 
States ; with his Answer. 8vo. pp. 70. Boston. 1823. 
Cummings &. Hilliard. 

2. Observations on National Defence; drawn from Cap- 
tain Partridge's Lecture on that Subject, and from Gene- 
ral Sumner's Letter to the venerable John Adams, on the 
Importance of the Militia Sysiem. 8vo. pp. 46. Boston. 
1824. S. Gardner. 

General Washington somewhere says, ' that the devising 
and establishing a well regulated militia would be a genuine 
source of legislative honor, and a perfect title to public grati- 
tude.' No man in our nation was more competent to pro- 
nounce a decisive opinion on this subject, than this illustrious 
warrior. He spoke with the experience of the Revolution 
still fresh on his mind, and he well knew all the defects of 
this arm of our national defence, as well as the efficacy of 
which, under proper laws and regulations, it was suscepti- 
ble. That, during the eventful struggle here alluded to, it 
was wretchedly inadequate to almost all the purposes for 
which it was designed, is abundantly proved in most of his 
letters written at that time. It is difficult to read some of 
them without the deepest emotions. With the destinies of a 
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nation dependant on his exertions, and often left without any- 
other support than this ' broken staff,' as he emphatically 
terms it, he used to pour out to the continental Congress his 
profound regrets and apprehensions at the improvident policy, 
which so frequently left him in such a state of helplessness, 
when burdened with such responsibilities. Indeed, it is with 
something like shuddering, that we now look back on some of 
those gloomy pages of our history, when the cause of liberty 
and of a whole people appeared to hang on armies, which 
had scarcely more than an ephemeral existence ; and when 
their immense stakes were saved only by the ignorance or 
the inactivity of the enemy. 

With these solemn lessons on his mind, General Washington 
often earnestly renewed his recommendations to Congress, in 
whom the constitutional power of improving and regulating 
the militia resided, to turn their attention to this important 
subject. He could have had no exaggerated notion respect- 
ing the capabilities of the militia, or believed that, consist- 
ently with its civil character, it was susceptible of purposes 
beyond those pointed out in the constitution, namely, ' to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and 
repel invasions.' But even for these purposes, much modi- 
fication and improvement were necessary. In fact, as a na- 
tional institution, almost everything was to be done. The 
Revolution found each state relatively independent in all 
respects. The voluntary combination for certain measures of 
general defence, under the first continental Congress, may be 
said to have left this independence unimpaired. And the 
articles of confederation, afterwards adopted, surrendered to 
the general government only a modicum of power over the 
militia. It may therefore be said to have been, at the adop- 
tion of the constitution in 1789, for all purposes of national 
defence, a disjointed, unregulated, and unwieldy mass. 

The new constitution vested in the general government a 
power over the militia of the several states, which, with ade- 
quate legislative provisions, would seem to be sufficient to 
correct all deficiencies, and give it a prevailing character 
throughout the union. It embraced the power to organise, 
arm, and discipline the militia, and to govern such parts as 
might be called into the service of the United States. 
Greater latitude would appear to be unnecessary for the 
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most ample fulfilment of every beneficent national purpose, 
which could result from the nature of the institution.* 

As early as 1789, President Washington, in calling the 
attention of Congress to this subject, adverted to an induce- 
ment to immediate legislation upon it, which was peculiarly 
impressive. He said he was particularly anxious that they 
should attend to it as soon as possible, as we might ' avail 
ourselves of the military knowledge disseminated throughout 
the several states, by means of the many well instructed offi- 
cers and soldiers of the late army ;' adding the solemn ad- 
monition, that this resource, from deaths and other causes, 
was fast diminishing. Nothing, however, was done at this 
session. The incipient movements of a new government 
probably presented far more urgent and immediately indis- 
pensable measures. 

On the ensuing session, General Knox, the Secretary of 
War, presented a plan to Congress relating to the militia, the 
main features of which were afterwards reported in the shape 
of a bill ; but this likewise failed. The historian Marshall, 
in alluding to this subject, remarks, that it ' was found to be 
involved in greater difficulties than had been apprehended. 
To reconcile the public interest with private convenience 
was a task not easily to be performed. Those provisions, 
which were required to render this bill competent to the great 
purposes of national defence, involved a sacrifice of time and 
money, which the representatives of the people were unwill- 
ing to exact from their constituents.' The same causes 
have probably defeated all subsequent bills of the same com- 
prehensive character ; and while we believe, that ' the great 
purposes of national defence' may be attained by provisions 
less energetic and burdensome, we are inclined to ascribe 

* The following is the language of the constitution, in regard to the power 
of Congress and the Executive over the Militia. Congress has power, 

' To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions ; 

' To provide for organising, arming, and disciplining the militia, and for 
governing such parts of them as may be employed in the service of the United 
States, reserving to the states, respectively, the appoinment of the officers, and 
the authority of training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by 
Congress.' Art. I. Sec. 8. 

' The President shall be commander in chief of the army and navy of the 
United States, and of the militia of the several states, when called into the ac 
hia! service of the United Slates.' Art. II Sec. 2. 
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these defeats to sound policy and republican wisdom. Gene- 
ral Knox, with the independent frankness of a soldier, and 
prompted perhaps by a lively recollection of revolutionary 
troubles, may lrave infused rather more military spirit and 
efficacy into his plan, than comported with our republican 
habits and civil institutions. We shall have occasion to speak 
more fully on this subject, when discussing those plans which 
have since been under the consideration of Congress. 

It was not until 1792, that there was any successful legis- 
lation on this subject. On the 8th of May Congress passed 
an act, ' more effectually to provide for the national defence, 
by establishing a uniform militia throughout the United 
States.' As the provisions of this act still form the basis of 
our militia system, it may be well to develop its principal 
features, and examine whether present imperfections result 
from deficiencies in congressional legislation, or from neglect 
of executing duties referred by existing laws to the states. 
However far short this act may have fallen, in the opinion of 
some, of what was necessary to a complete militia system, 
it certainly fulfilled, in many respects, the purposes of the 
power vested in the national legislature by the constitution ; 
and provided, as far perhaps as was practicable, for the or- 
ganisation, and discipline of the militia, and in some degree 
for arming it. If this act was deficient, in respect to the 
last provision, so, we believe, were all the other plans. But 
we shall have farther remarks to make on this head in 
another place. 

The first section of the act, requiring, with certain excep- 
tions, ' every free able bodied white male citizen of the 
respective states,' between the ages of eighteen and forty five, 
to be enrolled, and prescribing the mode of enrolment, 
formed a broad and simple outline of organisation, which the 
cooperation of state laws could easily fulfil. Part of this sec- 
tion, which requires every man so enrolled ' to provide himself, 
within six months,' with arms and equipments, was probably 
adoped from necessity, as the best expedient which the times 
presented. The finances of the country would not allow the 
nation to assume the burden of arming the militia, and there 
was no alternative but to impose it on individuals. It is 
true, the Revolution had distributed a great number of arms 
through the community, and the hunting habits of a portion 
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of the people had induced many, who had the means, to pro- 
vide themselves with muskets. These arms were among the 
people, but the law, in those times, could not easily increase 
their number, nor promote their distribution ; and it must have 
found a large deficiency, which its enactments would in vain 
attempt to supply. The only beneficial effect, then, that could 
have been promised by this section, was to bring the arms 
then in existence under public inspection and control, and 
leave more effectual provisions for more prosperous times. 

As these prosperous times may be said to have arrived, it 
is proper to inquire what these effectual provisions ought to 
be. The national resources are now great, and we are 
yearly expending millions for the defence of the country. 
The first attention should undoubtedly be devoted to the 
more permanent and essential parts of this defence, such as 
the army, navy, and fortifications. But as the militia consti- 
tutes a part of our national defence, it may assuredly have a 
claim on our treasury, after more urgent demands have been 
answered. In all other instances of taxation, the poor man 
bears a burden only in proportion to his pecuniary ability; he 
participates in the support of government, in the maintenance 
of the army and navy, and the construction of fortifications, 
according to his property. But in the arming of the militia 
he sustains an unequal weight. The daylaborer, in this re- 
spect, contributes the same towards the defence or protection 
of his country, as his most affluent fellow citizen. There is 
more than injustice in this; it perpetuates some of the greatest 
defects in the militia, such as the insufficiency in number, and 
the badness in quality, of its arms. Many among the poorer 
classes of society are unableto equip themselves. We are 
aware that some of the states have laws to remedy this evil ; 
but we shall probably never have a well armed militia, until 
the arms are supplied by the United States. The burden 
would then fall with due pressure on all the community, and 
the arms would be of the same kind throughout the country. 
We do not pretend to indicate the mode in which this supply 
of arms should be made. The resources of the country 
would undoubtedly restrict it to a gradual operation. If, at 
present, there were to be an apportionment to each state, with 
adequate means of constructing arsenals, there would be a 
foundation laid. This apportionment might be gradually ex- 
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tended, until the quantity reached the maximum of the military 
strength of each state. The management of these arms and 
equipments might safely be left to the direction of each state, 
which should exercise its discretion as to their distribution 
and the location of the arsenals for their preservation. And 
whenever the time shall arrive, that each regiment, or even 
each company, shall have a separate arsenal, where its arms 
shall always be kept in readiness for service, and be confined 
exclusively to public purposes, the best mode of arming the 
militia will probably have been attained. 

Training the militia is indisputably an important object ; 
but we should regard it, at least for the present, as secondary 
to that of arming it. The slight instruction, which can be 
afforded to militia in their occasional trainings, as it is be- 
stowed on a changing and intractable mass, is not of great 
advantage. Whenever called into the field, we believe, that 
three weeks daily drill, with an expectation of approaching 
service, will advance them more in all kinds of discipline, 
than the same number of months divided among occasional 
trainings. To render the militia effective in this respect 
requires only time and attention. But it is not the work of a 
short time to arm the militia. If, however, the arms once 
exist, and are within reach, a permanent benefit is established. 
We have the material of defence, the body and nerve of 
military efficiency. 

The second section of the law above mentioned desig- 
nates the exemptions under the general government, and 
leaves to the states the power of exempting ' all persons, who 
now are, or may be exempted by the laws of the respective 
states.' We know not the latitude which has been taken by 
most of the states under this clause. In Massachusetts we 
are inclined to think it has been rather too extensive. Con- 
gress did not assume the power of designating exemptions 
for the states. Such an interference would probably have 
been as unwelcome as ineffectual. The states alone could 
judge to what extent the exemption should go ; but there is 
certainly a limit. No one would contend that a state could 
properly exempt all her citizens ; and yet the claim itself 
appears to set no bounds. We should then look for the in- 
tentions of Congress, to the extent allowed with regard to the 
general government. Had the law said, that the exemption 
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should embrace all, whose agency is necessary for the due 
operation of the executive, judicial, and legislative departments 
of government, it would probably have expressed its meaning, 
as well as by enumeration. And the same phraseology might 
have been properly applicable to the states, with an exception 
of the clergy, and perhaps of certain religious sects ; though 
the latter might justly be taxed with the fine for nonattend- 
ance, and would probably see no reason for complaint, as 
they equally share in the benefits of protection. 

We do not allege, that the laws of Massachusetts entirely 
exempt from militia duty a greater class, than is required for 
the clue execution of her laws. But we are inclined to think 
that the law, which partially exempts whole classes, demand- 
ing little more than a registry of their names, and the exhi- 
bition of their arms, has at least the effect of diminishing the 
zeal and good will of the other classes, who see themselves 
apparently excluded from immunities, to which they have the 
same legal title. It is true, there is a commutation for attend- 
ance in money, the application of which, to purposes connect- 
ed with the militia, may be somewhat beneficial ; but this 
does not change the character of the exemption ; it is un- 
doubtedly considered as a privilege, and is confined to a cer- 
tain age, which, by the law of Congress, has no superior 
claims. Discriminations of this kind must have an injurious 
tendency ; the subjects of exclusion may think themselves in- 
jured, and perhaps really are so. 

In some of the states, if we are not mistaken, the exemp- 
tion does not even embrace those who have borne military 
commissions ; but we should doubt the expediency of this. 
The sacrifice of time and money, necessarily attendant on 
all commissions in the militia, should have some other coun- 
terbalance than the mere honor of holding them. Strong 
inducements should be held out for good and able men to 
accept these commissions, as the excellence of the militia 
mainly depends on such characters ; and few men, probably, 
would be found willing to assume this burden, however honor- 
able it may be, if it were accompanied by privileges less 
desirable than at present. 

The sixth section, which requires that an Adjutant General 
shall be appointed in each state, in order to collect all re- 
turns and reports, and present them annually in a consolidated 
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form to both state and general governments, would seem to 
be an effectual provision for this important duty. But it is a 
singular and lamentable fact, as appears by the last documents 
laid before Congress relating to the militia, that no less than 
three states have made no returns to the general government 
during the last eight or ten years. We can imagine no suffi- 
cient excuse for such continued delinquency, and cannot but 
regard it as indicative of great unsoundness in the military 
laws or customs of those particular states. 

The seventh section, which prescribes the mode of disci- 
pline for the militia, has been abrogated by a subsequent 
law, so far as it respects the system to be followed. The 
adoption of the present system of the regular army was 
both proper and necessary. As the militia, when called into 
service, must often serve with the army, it should be taught, 
so far as its instruction goes, in precisely the same manner. 
But ' Scott's System,' as it is often termed, which is the one 
prescribed by law, is a work very copious in its details, rather 
cumbrous in its size, and is suited, in its present form, only to 
the regular army. 

The system of Steuben is obsolete. Great improvements 
have been made in the art of war since the time of this veteran 
and republican Prussian, and it is proper that the militia 
should come up to the improvements of the age. " But at 
present, we are not sure that the militia has been benefited by 
the change. Steuben's system was compressed into a small 
'portable volume, easily circulated, and easily comprehended. 
Every militia officer, doubtless, had one, and he was not de- 
terred from attempts to master its contents, by their bulk or 
scientific perplexities. But the system now in force, em- 
bracing the military system of drill and manoeuvring in all 
its fulness and detail, has the disadvantage of being both un- 
wieldy and complex. General Sumner moreover says, that 
this new system ' has never been officially made known to 
the state authorities.' If there be any other notification ne- 
cessary to the state authorities, than the promulgation of the 
law, its omission is certainly most inexcusable ; for, as he 
justly remarks, as long as its authority is at all questionable, 
the effect to be apprehended is ' the distribution of mutilated 
compilations, or what are called amended editions, of the 
United States military tactics.' A uniformity of discipline 
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among the several states must certainly be destroyed, if these 
amended editions are, as is too often the case, merely altered 
editions. 

We should apprehend that the evil is within the remedial 
power of the states. If the general law has established that 
system as a guide, there can be no deviation from it ; but 
there is no obligation to teach it in extenso. The attempt 
would be fruitless. General Bernard says, speaking of the 
militia in his letter to General Sumner,.' with respect to their 
drill or instruction in the field exercises, it appears to me 
that their thorough instruction in the School of the Soldier, 
in the School of Company, and in the School of Battalion, 
would suffice ; to which, however, it would be proper to add 
the exercises of riflemen and light troops;' subjoining, 'that 
the instruction of the militia in these branches should be 
exactly the same with that of the army, and that their printed 
regulations for these branches should be the same word for 
word.' We are inclined to think the latitude which General 
Bernard takes is sufficiently comprehensive ; and that, as a 
general rule, if the ordinary exercises of the militia were thus 
restricted, their expertness would be so much the greater, as 
their lessons would be the more simple and frequently repeat- 
ed. An abridgment of the United States System could 
therefore be made to embrace this basis of discipline, with 
such additions relating to police and encampments, taken from 
the 'Army Regulations' on those subjects, as might be 
deemed suitable and necessary. Such a volume would be fit 
for general diffusion, and possess all the popular character- 
istics of the well known Steuben, and, sanctioned by the state 
authorities, would at once prevail. It should be a copy, 
'word for word,' as far as it goes. The idea of adapting 
the system to the militia in any other way, than by abbrevia- 
tion, is inadmissible, if not illegal. 

If there be any branch to which the United States systems 
do not extend, the state authorities may supply the deficiency; 
but we know of none in this situation, unless it be the cavalry. 
The United States have no system of tactics or discipline 
adapted to that arm, and had none, so far as we recollect, 
even during the late war, although we had regiments of dra- 
goons. Both our artillery and our cavalry, we believe, were 
then sent into the field without any other guides as to instruct- 
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ion, than the judgment and limited experience of the offi- 
cers ; and even our infantry were subject to many capricious 
changes, which left them nearly in the same unprovided state. 
But we have now ample and sufficiently excellent systems for 
both artillery and infantry, founded on the latest improve- 
ments. 

In regard to the tenth section, which provides for the an- 
nual inspection of the militia by brigade inspectors, we would 
only remark, that we apprehend the rank of the inspecting 
officer to be too humble. Experience has proved in all 
services, that great advantages arise from proper inspections j 
and inspecting officers have now generally respectable rank, 
much military experience, and should possess a quick discern- 
ment, joined with a fearless independence. The system of 
inspection now in force in our army has undoubtedly con- 
tributed greatly to its improvement ; and so far as relates to 
the rank of the officer, it might be beneficially applied to the 
militia. The number necessary in each state might be left 
to the state authorities. These officers, with the rank of 
colonel, and independent of the fluctuations of subordinate 
commands, but forming a branch of the staff of the commander 
in chief, and subject alone to his orders, might give great 
energy to the military laws, both of the general and state 
governments. All officers are certainly interested in their 
due execution ; but inspectors alone feel it their especial duty 
to point out, and report, all relaxations and derelictions. 

Although we have been thus diffuse in our remarks on this 
first and fundamental law of Congress relating to the militia, 
yet we deem it proper, at the risk of being prolix, to extend 
them to a subsequent law, which forms an essential part of the 
subject. 

The law of 1792, which we have been discussing, left un- 
touched one of the essential powers vested in Congress by the 
constitution, that is, the power ' to provide for calling forth 
the militia to execute the laws of the union, suppress insur- 
rections, and repel invasions.' The organisation, arming, and 
disciplining of the militia, were only preliminary steps. A 
force was established, but no power was constituted for calling 
it into activity. It might be capable of irregular and sponta- 
neous exertions, but there was no defined and paramount 
authority to give it efficacy for constitutional purposes. It was 
an immense and intangible power, over which the general 
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government had no acknowledged control. It was not until 
1795 that this desideratum was supplied. The admonitory 
and alarming troubles in Pennsylvania may have accelerated 
this result. A conviction was then urged home to almost 
every bosom, that the executive arm should be strengthened 
with all its constitutional aids. 

It may be unwise and hazardous to defer the development 
and investment of a constitutional power, until some strong 
emergency renders it indispensable. There is danger then of 
legislating too much under the guidance of temporary circum- 
stances ; the agitations of the moment may either withhold, or 
confer, too much power. Besides, those who feel the effects 
of the new restraints, may regard them as a peculiar and 
invidious stretch of authority, intended merely for an existing 
crisis, rather than as a wholesome and necessary exercise of 
a legitimate function, which should have been coeval with the 
government. In the present instance, however, we have no 
reason to suppose that Congress felt any unfavorable influences 
from the times. It is more probable that a beneficial influence 
was shed upon their deliberations. There was then no dis- 
position to be prodigal of power to the executive. On the 
contrary, there may have been too keen and distrustful a 
jealousy respecting this coordinate branch of the government, 
and it perhaps required some strong impulse, derived from 
contemporary agitations, to develop that liberal and confiding 
spirit in Congress, which was necessary to the complete fulfil- 
ment of the constitution. The laws were contemned and 
opposed with impunity ; for there existed no power adequate 
to enforce them. The government was sinking with debility, 
and Congress saw that they were assuming the immense re- 
sponsibility of withholding the energy, which could give it 
firmness and respectability. 

The law enacted in 1795, providing for 'calling forth the 
militia,' invests the President of the United States with full 
power over it in case of emergency, by defining the mode of 
calling it into active service. Its provisions are effectual for 
every constitutional purpose, and gives him the control of 
every species of force on which the national defence depends. 
Commander in chief of the army and navy, when he became 
vested with the power of calling forth such parts of the militia, 
as the constitutional emergencies might require, the circle of 
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his military prerogatives became complete. The power over 
the militia, reserved by the constitution to the states, embraces 
the ' appointment of all officers, and the authority of training 
the militia according to the dsicipline prescribed by Congress.' 
The section which declares that 'no state shall, without the 
consent of Congress, engage in war, unless actually invaded, 
or in such imminent danger, as will not admit of delay,' may 
be said to be only declaratory of a natural and inalienable 
right, which could neither have been conferred nor taken 
away. In cases of such emergency, when, from its sudden- 
ness, or the remoteness of the executive, constitutional provi- 
sion cannot be made to meet it, the privilege of selfdefence 
assumes all its natural energy, and acts, for the occasion, 
without reference to any authority. Had the constitution been 
silent in this respect, such a right, in such emergencies, would 
have been equally obvious, and would hnve had the same force. 
The law in regard to the power of the President, in calling out 
the militia, is in the following words. 'Whenever the United 
States shall be invaded, or be in imminent danger of invasion 
from any foreign nation or Indian tribe, it shall be lawful for 
the President of the United States to call forth such number 
of the militia of the state, or states, most convenient to the 
place of danger, or scene of action, as he may judge necessary 
to repel such invasion, and to issue his orders for that purpose 
to such officer or officers of the militia as he shall think 
proper."* This act is still in force, and is the one under 
which the militia were called out by the executive authority 
during the last war. 

This surrender of power over the militia on the part of the 
states, in respect to organised or premeditated service, in all 
cases where the emergency can be anticipated and provided 
for, was as necessary as proper. To have vested the general 
government with authority over the army and navy, and 
given it no control over the militia, would have been depriving 
it of the mainspring of national defence. It is well known 
that in this free country, where the field of profitable exertion 
is so wide and open, an army of any magnitude can never be 
be raised by voluntary enlistment. The experience of the 
late war is proof of this. Inducement was accumulated upon 

* See the Act of February 28th, 1795. Sec. I. 
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inducement, and yet our establishments were at all times 
incomplete. The distresses of the country, which always 
contribute to recruit an army, though great and augmenting, 
stiil left for the mass of the people a sufficiency of comfort 
and profitable employment to restrain enlistment. The main 
dependence of the country for defence, therefore, was, and 
always must be, upon the militia. 

Since the law of 1792, many attempts have been made in 
Congress to improve or alter the present organisation of the 
militia, and the mode of instructing it. General Sumner says, 
'the plan which is most countenanced is that, which is found- 
ed upon a system of classification. This proposes that the 
enrolled militia shall be divided into distinct corps, according 
to age, and that the youngest class shall be encamped each 
year, for a definite period, and the officers and men paid for 
their services.' p. 34. This plan, in its principal features, 
has often been proposed, but, though generally supported by 
talent and experience, has as often failed of success. Judge 
Marshall, in remarking upon General Knox's plan, which 
probably was somewhat similar, says, ' it may well be doubt- 
ed whether the attempt to do more than organise and arm the 
militia of a country, under the circumstances of the United 
States, can ever be successful. Those habits of subordination 
and implicit obedience, which are believed to constitute the 
most valuable part of discipline, and the art of moving in an 
unbroken body, are perhaps to be acquired only in camp ; 
and experience has not rendered it certain that arrangements, 
which aim at an object by means unequal to its attainment 
will yield a good proportioned to the burden required. 
There appears to be much sagacity and truth in these obser- 
vations, and similar reasoning may have influenced the minds 
of those who have defeated these various plans, all of which 
have probably ' aimed at an object by means unequal to its 
attainment.' They all involved a sacrifice of time to the in- 
dividual, and expense to the country, without sufficient assur- 
ance of an adequate benefit. 

There is something seducing to unmilitary or inexperienced 
minds in an encampment. It is believed that if men are 
placed under canvass a few weeks, they become expert 
soldiers. There is doubtless a great error in this. It is a 
fact, well known to all military men, that a long course of un- 
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remitting drill, such as nothing but the despotism of martial 
law can bring men to submit to, makes an expert soldier. 
General Washington, in one of his letters, says, that the mak- 
ing of a soldier ' is not the work of a day, a month, or even 
a year;' and most military works lay it down as a principle, 
that two years of assiduous and severe apprenticeship are re- 
quired to form a complete soldier in all points of manual, 
movements, and police. And all this proficiency may be lost 
in a comparatively short time. The feelings and many of the 
habits of a soldier remain with him long after his ' occupa- 
tion's gone;' but all the more important points of discipline 
which belonged to him, as a component part of a living 
machine, as a homogeneous unit of a compact and harmoniously 
moving body of men, are soon lost by disuse. Hence, we 
are inclined to believe, that annual encampments of the militia 
for a few weeks, or even longer, is a plan which ' aims at an 
object by means unequal to its attainments,' and will always 
be defeated by the good sense of the national legislature. 
It is at all times in the power of the states to increase the 
number of trainings, and consequently the means of instruction. 
In unquiet times, and especially on the approach of war, they 
would very properly be multiplied. The citizens then, aware 
of the emergency, would unhesitatingly intermit their ac- 
customed avocations ; the country, being in danger, demands 
sacrifices, and they are always ready in such seasons to make 
them. But in times of national repose, it appears to be in- 
expedient and impolitic to subject a large class of the com- 
munity to an annual interruption of their employments for a 
few weeks, when the moral and pecuniary injuries are so 
probable, and the military benefits so uncertain or so transient. 
The plan proposed by Captain Partridge, of establishing 
camps of instruction for officers only, may perhaps be thought 
more feasible, and less objectionable. The officers constitute 
a comparatively small class, and can be more easily assembled, 
and, being generally a select body of men, more profitably in- 
structed. But even this plan, unless enforced by laws com- 
pelling attendance under penalty of heavy fines, would probably 
be nearly unavailing ; and the effect of such laws might be to 
lessen so much the inducements to accept commissions, as to 
throw most of them into the hands of the idle and incapable, 
who would seek them for the small compensation attached to 
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them. The active and thriving would be unwilling to bestow 
their time, as the pay would be no remuneration. Under the 
present system commissions generally fall upon the most 
intelligent and useful members of the community. They 
accept them because the consequent encroachments on their 
avocations are small, and the notoriety and promotion, which 
often follow, are objects worthy of ambition. The occasional 
assemblages are made subservient to recreation, and frequent- 
ly to business, as well as military instruction. It is true the 
latter is trifling, but it is something ; and it leaves the civil 
character of the institution, as it ought to be, paramount. It 
cannot be expected that the mass of the militia, under any 
organisation, which it would be thought expedient or proper 
to impose on it in time of peace, will be able to acquire any 
available proficiency as soldiers. The militiaman is a citizen, 
and not a soldier ; and if he be enrolled, armed, and equipped, 
and be occasionally embodied, in order to be instructed in 
simple elements, he is always capable, on the approach of 
emergencies, of being made a soldier. And this is perhaps 
all that can be expected of an institution, which intends in 
seasons of national quiet to leave its members, that is, the 
citizens, the free and unembarrassed pursuit of their private 
occupations. 

But we apprehend there may be some constitutional ob- 
jections raised against these various plans, which propose to 
vest the general government with such control over the per- 
manent trainings of the states' militia. The constitution re- 
quires of the general government to organise and arm the 
militia, and to prescribe the mode of its discipline. The first 
object has been attained, though perhaps not in the best man- 
ner. The second object undoubtedly should be in the course 
of attainment, as fast as the resources of the country will admit. 
The last object may be said to be attained, whenever a mode 
of discipline becomes prescribed. A mode, or system, has 
been prescribed ; and we are inclined to think its more im- 
mediate enforcement on the militia, in its inactive state, de- 
volves on the state authorities. Is the general government, 
in addition to these three duties, bound to train the militia, 
or the officers thereof, when not in actual service ? This 
question will doubtless be answered by the affirmation, that it 
is not only not enjoined to do it, but that the duty is expressly 
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reserved to the states ' of training the militia according to the 
discipline prescribed by Congress.' 

But although these and other arguments may be urged 
against encampments of the militia, we believe that equally 
forcible objections exist against its classification. Indeed 
such a modification appears to be a great desideratum ; and a 
law, which should divide it into two classes, would be a most 
extensive improvement, and still leave all its civil charac- 
teristics unimpaired. A plan was introduced into the last 
Congress, which proposes to chaw the dividing line at the 
age of twentyfive, and if the usual accompaniment, a propo- 
sition for annual encampments shall be expunged, we cannot 
but earnestly hope that it may ultimately pass into a law. 
The younger class, between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
five, are not only the best fitted for military life and duty, in 
respect to health, vigor, and buoyancy of spirits, but may at 
all times be abstracted from the community with the least in- 
convenience to its ordinary pursuits, and the least diminution 
of domestic comforts and protection. When drafts from this 
class will meet the emergency, the most substantial and es- 
sential part of society remains with it, while the demands 
of war are better supplied than if they had embraced the full 
range from eighteen to fortyfive. Extensive drafts made 
under the existing organisation leave a chasm behind, winch 
greatly aggravates the effects of war, always sufficiently 
melancholy and oppressive when mitigated by every lenient 
provision. 

If Congress, in addition to existing laws, were to classify 
the militia, and adopt measures for gradually arming it, we 
are disposed to believe that the main intentions of the con- 
stitution in this respect would be generally fulfilled. The 
institution would then appear to be built on as good a found- 
ation, as the nature of our government, and the genius of the 
people, will perhaps admit. Periods of danger would super- 
induce more energy, but that would be suited to the exigency, 
and subside with it. The President has no control over the 
militia, excepting in specified emergencies ; yet Congress, by 
several acts of legislation, has established the precedent by 
which portions of it are placed under his authority, in antici- 
pation of danger. Such a law passed during the administra- 
tion of Mr Adams, giving him, at a time when he could have 
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had otherwise no constitutional power over them, the control 
of 80,000 drafts. A similar law conferred on Mr Jeffer- 
son a like control over 100,000 minute men.* These were 
wise provisions against threatening troubles. The times 
demanded some interference with the ordinary pursuits of 
the citizen. Sacrifices were required, and were cheerfully 
made, because the necessity was apparent. These detach- 
ments could be embodied as frequently, and instructed as 
extensively, as the President might deem proper to direct ; 
and as soon as the season of probable danger passed away, 
they returned again to their usual employments. 

The executive or operative power with respect to the 
militia rests, in time of peace, entirely with the state authorities. 
An important responsibility then devolves on them ; and we 
cannot but earnestly protest against some of the prevailing 
notions, that this responsibility may be discharged, by merely 
preserving the forms of organisation, and rendering due re- 
turns. The constitution has left it with them to designate 
the time and extent of instruction. Each state, understanding 
well the genius of its people, may be properly vested with 
this apportionment, as the effects of too great pressure, or too 
great relaxation, can at once be perceived. We are fully 
of opinion with General Sumner, that the few trainings, which 
are established in the several states, are not deemed a burden 
by the great mass pf the militia ; that, on the contrary, they 
are anticipated with pleasure and even with eagerness, as 
authorised relaxations from labor or monotonous pursuits, 
which relieve the body, and give energy to the feelings. Be- 
sides, we are well assured that their effect is to excite and 
nourish some of the best sentiments of a free republican 
people. 

The militiaman, who occasionally appears on public parades 
with his musket, associates with it many of the noblest ideas 
of defence and love of country. These short and occasional 
embodyings leave behind but few of the systematic habits of 
a regular soldier, for the limited time is hardly sufficient for 
learning even the manual ; but they accustom the men to con- 
centration, to know their officers, and they keep alive a degree 

* See Acts authorising a Detachment from the Militia of the United States, 
passed June 24, 1795,— April 18, 1806,— March 30, 1808. 
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of martial pride and spirit, all of which are among the hest 
elements of an efficient army. We hardly accede to the full 
latitude of General Sumner's remark, ' that the officers of 
the army unite in opinion, that one who has never shouldered 
a musket is a better recruit than a militiaman.' Some of 
them doubtless are selfsufficient and obstinate with their little 
proficiency, and may at first resist instruction more than one, 
whose utter ignorance induces him to surrender himself en- 
tirely to the direction of others. But, as a general rule, we 
are sure that the few rudiments he may have acquired, will 
be so far serviceable to him whenever called into active 
service. 

General Sumner correctly and forcibly remarks, that ' it 
should never be argued as an objection to the militia, that it 
is inferior to the army. The militia of no state ever was or 
ever will be its equal ; the nature of the institution does not 
require it.' p. 29. We would add, it absolutely forbids it, at 
least in time of peace. And even in war, the limited time 
for which the militia can be kept in the field, must confine 
their proficiency within narrow bounds, and leave them far 
behind the practical, professional soldier. But surely, be- 
cause we cannot give our militia the highest degree of per- 
fection, it is no reason why we should not strive to raise it 
above the character of an armed rabble. With all its defi- 
ciencies, it may always be beneficially used as light troops, or 
for partisan warfare ; and this kind of warfare has achieved 
wonders in the modern defences of countries. The Spanish 
Guerrillas, a kind of militia almost destitute of organisation, 
were powerfully instrumental in the defence of their country. 
Indeed, Marshal Bulow, a military writer of considerable no- 
toriety, and who has had much experience in war, has 
advanced the opinion that all wars should be carried on 
with light troops alone, and that the compact and close order, 
which is required by modern tactics, only serves to increase 
the carnage, without giving greater efficiency to troops. We 
do not subscribe to this opinion, which has found but few 
supporters. It shows, however, that the description of ser- 
vice, of which our militia is always capable, has been even 
deemed superior to all others. 

But we might answer the question as to the utility of our 
militia, as General Sumner does, by a reference to its many 
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achievements in our own country. The scenes of Lexington, 
Bunker Hill, and New Orleans, are said to be counterbalanced 
by those of Long Island, Camden, and Bladensburgh, where 
the militia were scattered like bands of unarmed peasants. 
But there would be as much error in inferring from these 
disasters, that the militia are useless, as that regular armies 
are so, because they have often been most shamefully de- 
feated. No one will deny that, for belligerent purposes, 
regular armies are the best.^ But the nature of our govern- 
ment, and the genius of our people, forbid the existence of 
such large armies, as would render all other defences unne- 
cessary. We should then sustain and improve an institution, 
which, with all its defects, has so often rendered such illus- 
trious and important services. If our citizens, without losing 
any of their civil characteristics, are capable on emergencies 
of defeating veteran armies, and averting ruin from the 
country, our republican institutions may promise themselves 
durability. The main defence rests as it should with the 
people. 

When armies of militia and of regulars are abstractly 
considered, the difference of their apparent efficiency is 
great indeed ; but this difference often diminishes when they 
come in contact. Generals are commonly cautious in pro- 
portion to their fear of the .enemy ; if they despise him, they 
become careless and presumptuous ; in this way, militia are 
frequently raised to a level with their adversaries. Many of 
our successes during the Revolution, and during the late war, 
may be traced to this presumptuous confidence in the enemy. 
He was far beyond us in discipline, but he despised our 
militia, agrestes turma, and often became so incautious or 
rash, as to lose his advantages. At Bunker Hill, at Ben- 
nington, and at New Orleans, the enemy exercised no gene- 
ralship, took no precautions. Had the lines at Breed's Hill 
been taken in reverse in the outset, as they were at the close 
of the action, that sanguinary and eventful conflict might 
have scarcely caught the attention of the historian. At Ben- 
nington, the German leaders were most inexcusably negligent 
and unwary in their march. And at New Orleans, as the 
militia were in position, it would have been the part of good 
generalship to endeavor to turn that position. That such a 
manoeuvre was practicable, the success of Colonel Thorn- 
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Thornton on the right bank of the river is proof. Had Gene- 
ral Packenham established a strong body on that side of the 
Mississippi, and deferred his attack on the other, until the 
lines were enfiladed, it is not improbable that thousands of 
British had been saved, and New Orleans a trophy in the 
hands of the enemy. In all these cases, it would appear that 
the enemy, by his rashness or want of precaution, of which 
he was undoubtedly guilty through contempt of his undisci- 
plined adversary, reduced himself to a state of inferiority 
in the conflict. Such advantages may be often anticipated, 
as ignorance and presumption are not always the rarest quali- 
ties of commanders. 

In the range of our observations, we have frequently had 
occasion to avail ourselves of General Sumner's ideas, and 
might have more often advantageously adopted his language. 
But extracts would give but an inadequate idea of the general 
aim of his remarks. We presume every person among us, 
who feels an interest in this important subject, has read his 
letter. We think his ideas in the main just and practical, 
and do not find any attempts unreasonably to magnify the 
capability of the militia. He believes it a useful auxiliary in 
war, and the best security of our laws and liberties in time 
of peace, and gives it no undue precedeney among the means 
of national defence. We have already expressed our con- 
currence with him in the opinion, that the ordinary militia 
duty is not felt as a burden. The privileges which appertain 
to our free citizens, although occasionally demanding a little 
of their time, are too highly prized to be surrendered on that 
account. They do not complain of attendance on frequent 
elections as an unnecessary or oppressive tax upon their time, 
and the man who should seek to persuade them that it is so 
would be regarded with suspicion, if not with stronger feel- 
ings. And is not the privilege of bearing arms an honora- 
ble franchise ? It was thought to be of such importance, as 
to be made a special reservation in the amendments to the 
constitution. It has often been said, that the trainings bear 
with unequal weight upon the poor. But has not the poor 
man much to secure ? He has as deep an interest in our 
free institutions, which afford him the chance of becoming one 
of the affluent and the great, as the man who has already be- 
come affluent and great. Every class has the same privi- 
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leges to preserve. An equal interest in every institution 
pervades the whole community ; and the incumbent of the 
most elevated office, whose tenure is temporary and defined, 
may be said to have no more at stake than any other indi- 
vidual. 

Even if there were no other utility to be derived from the 
militia, than to enforce the execution of the laws of the union, 
when opposed by misguided or unprincipled combinations, 
instead of leaving that task to a regular force, every patriot 
and reflecting man must prize it as of inestimable importance. 
What different consequences might have arisen, had the sup- 
pression of ' Shay's rebellion,' or the ' whiskey insurrection,' 
been confided to a regular force ! Such a description of 
force, in all such cases, assumes the aspect of oppressive en- 
ergy, and is regarded as an instrument of government, which 
has no connexion, no sympathy, with the mass of the people. 
Had either of these political disturbances been attempted to 
be put down by an arm, to which such an odious and unpopu- 
lar character might have been attached, these formidable in- 
surrections, which, in their result, seemed only to strengthen 
and confirm our excellent frame of government, might have 
ended in its prostration. But as there was a power existing 
among the people themselves, which, although dormant, was 
capable of being roused to any degree of energy, which the 
government could call forth in all the plenitude that the 
crisis might demand, a resistance, which had probably de- 
fied the executive arm, wielding a regular force, and per- 
haps increased in resoluteness and exasperation, subsided in 
dismay before an army of citizens, who had shared in all the 
evils, which were made the pretexts for these insurrections, 
but who stood forth the defenders of government and law. 
Had the regular force at the disposal of the executive been 
the only resource in these emergencies, its numbers could 
have been easily ascertained, and resistance founded on calcu- 
tion. But when the people themselves arose as the friends 
of good order, and the avengers of violated public tranquillity, 
the power arrayed on the side of government would seem to 
have no other limits, than those of the efficient population. 
And when the invidious task of suppression was done, and 
the laws had quietly resumed their silent sway, this over- 
whelming force, which had been so easily embodied, or, as 
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it were, created, dissolved at once, and was lost in the multi- 
tude. No trace was left behind to remind the vanquished of 
their defeat and shame, and all exasperated and mortified 
feelings soon sunk into submission and contentment. 

We have already alluded to parts of Captain Partridge's 
lecture, cited at the head of this article. His observations 
on our maritime defence are doubtless the result of much 
reading and reflection. Many of his best suggestions are, we 
believe, in the course of fulfilment. Until within a few years, 
even since the late war, we had no general system of mari- 
time defence, so far as it related to fortification. In the 
main, we are disposed to agree with Captain Partridge in his 
ideas on this subject. But we suspect some of his observa- 
tions on ' permanent fortification' border a little on hypercriti- 
cism. After stating objections to this system, as now prac- 
tised in the-United States, he alludes to the works of Fort 
Columbus in the harbor of New York, and remarks, that 
during the late war, when that city apprehended an attack, 
the militia and citizens, notwithstanding these and other per- 
manent works, were obliged to toil most assiduously upon 
temporary works for its security. We are not disposed to 
depreciate in the least the patriotic and zealous labors, which 
were so freely tendered in that hour of threatened danger, 
and have no doubt, had the attack been made, that they would 
have essentially contributed to the defence. But these hasty 
redoubts and lines were only subsidiary to the main works. 
Suppose New York had been without these main works, and 
had depended on temporary defences alone ; she would have 
probably been an easy prey to a strong fleet, cooperating 
with a land force. Fortified towns have lost their former 
importance. Modern warfare has determined, by bloody 
examples, that they are insufficient to arrest invasion. But 
fortifications for maritime defence have been growing into in- 
creased estimation ; and for this the history of modern war- 
fare affords many good reasons. What enabled France, 
during her long struggle with the mistress of the ocean, and 
while her armies were generally at a distance from the coast, 
to present an impregnable maritime frontier ? Her permanent 
fortifications. 

We are thus free in our remarks on Captain Partridge's 
apparent censure of the present system of fortification, which 
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he seems to think founded on ' radical error,' because we are 
aware that his opinions are respected, and because we appre- 
hend that, in this rather sweeping condemnation, he may 
mislead the public mind. Indeed, we have doubts whether 
Captain Partridge himself entertains so pointed a disapproba- 
tion of the system, which has heretofore been pursued, and 
particularly of that which is now adopted, as some of his re- 
marks would imply. For in the plan, which he ultimately 
proposes, that is, to erect what are called permanent fortifi- 
cations at the principal points, and to keep them in a state of 
good preservation, he does not differ in terms from those, who 
have approved the essential features of the past system, and 
who approve that now in force. 

We cannot conclude, without calling the attention of those, 
who have not already perused it, to General Bernard's letter, 
addressed to General Sumner. This distinguished soldier 
has discussed the subject of our militia with an ability, which 
bespeaks an intimate and accurate knowledge of the institu- 
tion. He has no exaggerated notions of its utility, but sees 
that it is capable of much good, and must always be a power- 
ful means of national defence. 



Art. II. — Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching. By Henry 
Ware, Jun. 18mo. pp. 93. Boston. 

In this little volume it is the purpose of the author to aug- 
ment the good effects, which result from the labors of those 
who are engaged in the Gospel ministry. Few objects are 
more important than this in a christian community, where 
the instructions of the Sabbath are calculated to have so 
strong an influence on the social condition of men, as well as 
on their religious character and destiny. It is a necessary 
consequence of the return of the Sabbath, that a rest should 
follow to the thoughts and cares of men, a cessation from their 
secular toils, and a relief from the exercise and conflict of the 
baser passions. Under such circumstances they meet in the 
'Lord's Courts;' the sacredness of the place helps them to 
disburden themselves of those interests and prejudices, which 
too often warp their minds and feelings asunder, and they 



